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ficial construct inconsistent with the persistent 
course of a decline that commenced as early as 
the 1850s. Finally, the author's footnotes do 
not conform to accepted standards and will 
‘cause much anguish for researchers intent upon 
further examination of his sources. Neverthe- 
less, this book adds significantly to our under- 
standing of American shipping. In its com- 
pilation of company histories alone, it makes 
an important contribution, Its thesis, more- 
over, will not be taken lightly as the debate 
continues. 

Jefftey J. Safford 

‘Montana State University 

Bozeman, Montana 


Lee de Forest and the Fatherhood of Radio. By 
James A. Hijiya, (Bethlehem: Lehigh Universi- 
‘ty Press, 1992. 182 pp. $32.50, ISBN 0-934223- 
23-8) 


In 1906 Lee de Forest invented the audion, a 
major improvement in the vacuum tube and 
an indispensable component of radio broad- 
casting. He thus secured a place in the history 
of technology. James A. Hijiya providesa brief 
and highly readable discussion of de Forest's 
life, concentrating upon his intellectual devel- 
‘opment. De Forest regarded himself as far 
more than an inventor, and Hijiya draws upon 
de Forest's papers and journals to provide a 
sense of his “spiritual quest” 

The book covers de Forest's boyhood in Ala- 
bama, his university days at Yale in the 1890s, 
and his career first in Chicago and New York 
and later in California, where he lived from 
1930 to his death in 1961. Hijiya reviews the 
financial and legal problems that plagued de 
Fores: for much of his life. The book also 
chronicles de Forest's turbulent personal life, 
which included four marriages. Hijiya empha- 
sizes de Forest's neatly insatiable quest for 
fame and immortality. He convincingly por- 
trays de Forest as a man with a large ego. For 
those who share Hijiya's interest in the de For- 
est family, this book may be of considerable 
value 

Those familiar with de Forest's career, how- 
ever, will find little new here. Hijiya provides 
some discussion of de Forest's activities as an 
inventor, but he does so only to provide the 
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content for de Forest's intellectual and spiritual 
development. The book suggests that de®... 
was less accomplished as an inventor than the 
de Forest legend contends, although Hijiya 
does not develop this theme, Indeed, the book 
does not advance a strong argument or have 
a clear sense of purpose. Hijiya presents little 
evidence that de Forest merits consideration as 
an intellectual figure. 

Moreover, the discussion of de Forests in- 
tellectual development is spotty, often lacking 
sustained analysis. For example, Hijiya men- 
tions the pronounced contempt de Forest 
had for advertising-supported broadcasting 
throughout his lifetime this seems to be the 
one social issue to which he devoted any en- 
ergy—but there is no effort to examine what 
seemsto be an anomalous stance for an admit- 
ted admirer of capitalism, De Forests vision of 
the utopian project of broadcasting never 
countenanced profit making or commercial- 
ism. De Forest so hated commercial broadcast- 
ing that he even devoted time in the 1930s to 
inventing a device that would automatically 
mute radio commercials and return the vol- 
ume to audible levels when the commercials 
were finished. While many intellectuals shared 
de Forest’ hostility to commercial broadcast- 
ing in the 1930s and, like de Forest, advocated 
a nonprofit system, by the 1950s de Forest was 
in near isolation as he continued his criticism 
of capitalist broadcasting. In his 1950 autobi- 
ography, de Forest characterized himself as a 
“socialist” with regard to broadcasting. At the 
same time, de Forest had become a confirmed 
supporter of Sen. Joseph McCarthy and arabid 
opponent of government enterprise. Had Hiji- 
ya explored such ambiguities, this book might 
have given us an original vision of de Forest 
and made a genuine contribution to United 
States intellectual history. 

Robert W. McChesney 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Freud, Jung, and Hall the King-Maker: The 
Historic Expedition to America (1909) with G. 
Stanley Hall as Host and William James as 
Guest. By Saul Rosenzweig. (St. Louis: Rana 
House and Seattle: Hogrefe & Huber, 1992. 
xii, 477 pp. $27.50, ISBN 0-88937-110-5.) 


